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NiX Months for Only 40 Cents ! 


NOW FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Get Your Bee-Keeping Friends and Neighbors 
to Take the Old American Bee Journal. 


We would like to have each of our present readers send at 
least one new subscriber for the Bee Journal before Aug. 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard todo, when they will 
need to pay only 40 cents for the rest of this year. That is 
6 months, or only about 7 cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 


Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each new 40-cent subscriber you send us, we 
will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder for the Bee Journal.......................2405: 20c. 
50 copies of leaflet on “ Why Eat Honey ?”.............. ... 20e. 
50 Sy = on * How to Keep Honey”’......... .... 20c. 
50 - ° Se eee Clover” ..ccvcvese seatesuee 20c. 

1 copy each “ Preparation of Honey for the Market’’(10c.) 
and Doolittle’s * ae ee” (ODD. Jnana oKkns vaca eee 15e. 

1 copy each Dadants’ * Handling Bees”’ Cains * Bee- 
Pasturage a Necessity ”’ (10c.) . cévee dike eerenae eee 
Dr. Howard’s book on “ F.yul Brood ” 2000 dbus phaee teens 25e. 
gr ee 25c. 


Cheshire’s ** Foul Brood ”’ book (10c.) and Dadants’ ** Hand- 
ling Bees’’ [8c ]...... bv ia eens 


1 

Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health.. 2 

Rural Life Book . ; sroceschhek eee 
Our Poultry Doctor, by Fanny Feild.. cndetaed a: 

Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field... 2 

> 

2 


Capons and Caponizing . , 5c. 
Turkeys for Market and Profit . Siiseccnttindtiaenies 5c. 
Green's Four Books on Fruit- Growing seabiela bebe dicewtts ine ee 
Ropp Commercial Calculator No. 1........ kanes ae lee ant 
Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook.....................+- fiteacs BEE. 
SFP ete. 40c. 
Kendall’s Horse-Book [English or German]... ... ......... 25e. 
rat 25c. 
1 oo Sweet “ i: * Jekuceoanbinnaceneaieana eens 25c. 
in Alsike “ i . .ecpudldle -peheees Shae eeae es ceee ae 
1% * Alfalfa “ eee ee eee 25c, 
1% “* Crimson “ — Ee Rea ET ey? .e. 256. 
The Horse—How to Break and Handle.. ....... ............ 20¢. 


We make the above offers only to those who are now sub- 
scribers ; in other words, no one sending in his own 40 cents 
aS a new subscriber can also claim a choice of the above list. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Extracting Honey—Treatment of Unripe Honey 
BY C. P. DADANT,. 


I have received the following questions, which I will an- 
swer in the American Bee Journal: 

Mr. C. P. DapANt—Dear Sir :—I would like to ask you a 
few questions about honey and extracting. 

lst. I have some supers on where the frames are about 7¢ 
or % capt. Will it hurt to take the supers off now? The bees 
are capping the super under it before finishing the top one. 

2nd. If I take these off and set them in a dry room, won’t 
the honey ripen there ? 

8rd. How soon do you start to extract ? 

4th. How can a person tell when honey is too watery to 
extract ? 

5th. Would my honey do to extract now? It seems, when 
a super is pretty near full, the bees work better in an empty 
one. I don’t want to tier up too high for fearof blowing over ; 
I have three on some hives now. Respectfully, 

THEO. KELLER. 

ANSWER.—In the first place, I must say that the fact 
that bees are capping a comb of honey does not mean that the 
honey is sufficiently ripe. I have often seen honey work, or 
ferment, in such a way as to burst the capping of the comb, 
and I dare say every bee-keeper of experience has seen the 
same thing. This happens more especially in hot and damp 
summers, when it is very diflicult for the honey to ripen, 
owing to the dampness of the atmosphere. In an ordinary 
season, honey may be considered sufficiently ripened when it 
has been on the hive for a week or more. 

- The greatest trouble with unripe boney comes from that 
which is daily added to an unfinisht super by the bees. Dur- 
ing the first two or three days after it is harvested clover or 
basswood honey is usually so thin as to shake outof the combs 
very readily, or even to drip out, if the comb is upturned. 
Such honey will not do to extract, unless it is afterwards 
ripened artificially. 

Messrs. Muth & Son, of Ohio (who are good judges of 
honey, for they handle hundreds of barrels of it every year), 
tell us that they ripen their honey by keeping it in open ves- 
sels, after extracting, ina warm and dry room. Thus itis 
quite likely that if the supers are taken off and placed where 
they can have air and warmth, the honey will thicken and 
become sufficiently ripe; but we would prefer to leave such 
supers on the hive, even if we had to tier up to such an extent 
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that it would become necessary to prop up the hive with stakes 
or braces. Not only would the bees ripen this honey faster 
than can be done artificially by the current of air that they 
constantly force through the hive, and by their production of 
animal heat, but there would be also the advantage of the 
super furnishing them additional space for honey as fast as 
the quantity is lessened by evaporation. Consequently, we 
would not start extracting until there was absolutely no room 
left for the bees to store honey; or so little that further delay 
would be likely to induce them to swarm. 


There are several reasons why the bees work better in an 
empty superthanin a full one, that is, provided the combs 
are already built. The hive being less crowded, they find the 
place to deposit their load much more readily, and thus lose 
less time in hunting for empty cells. Then there is no need 
of building additional comb or whitening or stretching the 
combs already built. If a bee is able to empty its honey-sac 
readily when coming home, its wax-producing organs are not 
so active as when it has to remain for hours before a spot may 
be found in which to store the booty. But when one super is 
full and the other only one story above it, there is but little 
time lost, and we believe itis a mistake to remove either be- 
fore they are well filled, unless more may be procured, or un- 
less the crop is at an end. 


When the crop is ended, it takes but a very short time for 
the last honey harvested to mature, and we make it a point to 
begin the extracting, if it has not already been begun, just as 
soon as the harvest ceases. There are seasons, however, like 
the present one, when the honey-flow is so strong and so con- 
tinuous that the bees get overcrowded, and the supers are al] 
filled long before the end of the crop. The only remedy to 
such a state of things is to take the chances of a little unripe 
honey, and relieve the hive of its load before any time is lost 
by the bees, or before swarming preparations are made. When 
there is any doubt, however, as to the ripeness of the honey, 
it is well to follow the Muth method and keep itin open ves- 
sels in a hot, dry place for a few weeks, before attempting to 
put it on the market. 


The honey from clover and basswood, for some reason, is 
much more liable to sour or ferment than that from Spanish- 
needle and fall bloom. The latter seems to be ripe just as 
it is harvested; and we have, in extraordinary seasons, ex- 
tracted froin fall blossoms as many as five times in the course 
of as many weeks, without having any trouble with the honey 
afterwards. On the other hand, we haveseen basswood honey 
in a wet season that could not be ripened satisfactorily; and 
the only way in which it could be made at all salable was by 
heating. As a matter of course, such honey cannot be rankt 
as of good quality. Hancock Oo., Ill., June 19. 
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Mating of Oueens—How it May be Controlled. 
BY L. A. ASPINWALL. 


In most lines of progress we find, with the advantage 
gained, a corresponding evil presents itself. This became 
apparent upon the introduction of improved bees, notably the 
Italians. Notwithstanding their recognized superiority over 
the black or brown bees, the difficulty of maintaining them in 
their purity has been and is still a great impediment to profit- 
able bee-keeping; so much so, that many have abandoned 
them, accepting as a natural result the hybrids, or, more 
properly speaking, a mongrel or cross with the blacks. 


To maintain an Italian apiary, unless all other varieties 
are removed for several miles, requires constant vigilance as 
well as the exercise of scrutinizing judgment. Not infre- 
quently a few colonies of black bees in the neighborhood of 
an Italian apiary, will, after two or three years, become 
dominant in Italian blood. The owners of such, being unlet- 





tered in bee-culture, often express themselves as possessing 
Italian stock. 

At this juncture the difficulty of maintaining absolute 
purity is much increast. As an illustration, we have a queen 
which becomes mated with a drone from this mongrel stock, 
which is possibly % or % Italian, or one which shows but a 
trace of black blood. As a result, her progeny is well-markt, 
and to the casual observer would be accepted as pure. But, 
upon close examination, possibly one bee in 50 or 100 wil! 
show but a slight proportion of yellow upon the third abdomi- 
nal ring. Should the bee-keeper fail to recognize this taint 
of black blood in the young queen’s progeny, a succeeding 
generation would bring drones into requisition which would 
contaminate the Italian stock to a great extent, yet almost 
imperceptibly, especially if the law of atavism (a recurrence 
to the original type) is displayed on the Italian side. Accord- 
ing to my judgment there is much impurity of this kind 
throughout the land. 


I had an illustration quite similar last season. A young 
queen proved to be mismated. After destroying her, I gave 
the nucleus colony a cell which, after a time, I found was 
destroyed. In the meantime business matters caused me to 
neglect the colony, during which time they reared a queen 
from the larye of the mismated queen, whichin due time 
mated with an Italian drone. When her progeny began to 
appear to my surprise it was most perfect and beautiful in its 
marking. Among my mismated queens last season several 
from the yellow stock show but a few dark bees—possibly one 
in 30 or 40. 

This recurrence to an original type is greater in its ten- 
dency with golden Italians crost with Carniolans than Italians 
and blacks. The logical conclusion would be, that either the 
golden Italians or Carniolans, or both, were not sufficiently 
thoroughbred to belong to a fixt type. A thorough knowledge 
as to the stock these varieties were bred from would tend to 
explain this tendency. However, we have the evil of inter- 
mixing to contend with, tho we may be able, among the 
possibilities of the future to control the mating of queens sufii- 
ciently to secure mostly pure stock. 


Its desirability is evinced by the numerous efforts which 
have been made to accomplish it. The principle upon which 
most experimenters have workt has been to limit the flight of 
the queen and drones to small areas by enclosures made of 
wire-cloth, such varying in size from 2 or 3 feet square to 10 
or 15 feet. It is evident that any or all enclosures will inter- 
cept the flight of both queen and drones to an extent which 
would thwart the intended purpose. Even if success can be 
attained, the expense of such enclosures in sufficient numbers 
for a large apiary would more thar counterbalance the advan- 
tage gained. So thoroughly have I been imprest with the im- 
possibility of success by such methods that I never attempted 
it. However, I believe in a method’ which shall limit the 
flight of the queen, but not to the prescribed lines of enclo- 
sures, and which shall be quite inexpensive. 


I have experimented with a considerable degree of success 
the past four or five years upon a method which has partly 
limited the flight of the queen. Whether mating at a distance 
of several miles is due to flight of the queen or drones, or both, 
is as yet unsettled in my mind; however, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that the queen is prominent in making long distances. 
In proof I have markt quite a few drones when leaving the 
hive, and found their return to be much within the average 
time occupied by queens. Still the drones have wonderful 
wing power, and possibly make equal distances with queens 
in less time. 


The method I have practiced is no less than clipping 
about 1\.16 of an inch from the virgin queen’s wings a day 
or two after emerging from thecell. As a result, less than 
half as many proved to be mismated compared with an equa! 
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number of those not clipt. Clipping certainly lessens the 
wing power of the queen, and, in consequence, places a limit 
upon the time and distance of her flight. It will be observed 
that such a limit naturally confines the queen more within a 
home radius, or circle, of the home drones. 


My first experiments were attended with considerable 
doubt as to whether the queens would still retain sufficient 
wing power to successfully mate with the drones, but the uni- 
form success attending the experiments led me to clip as much 
as 1g of an inch from two or three with equally good results 
last season. Just how much can be clipt from the wings, and 
still retain sufficient wing power to accomplish successful 
mating, is yet to be determined. Whether clipping a hundred 
or more select drones will be profitable is questionable. In 
lines of progress the unexpected usually occurs on the success- 
ful side. As yet so little is known about the flight of queens 
and drones that it is impossible to determine without experi- 
ments in clipping of both. Possibly the clipping of both 
queens and drones would result in their occupying a lower 
altitude in flight, insuring a still less number of mismated 
queens. On the contrary, the drones might be so weakened 
in their power of chasing flight as to be useless. Certainly if 
the object can be accomplisht by clipping the queens only, it 
will involve but little trouble and expense. 


It should be understood that success attendant upon clip- 
ping is contingent upon having none but pure drones in the 
apiary containing the young queens, also that the amount 
clipt from each wing be uniform, otherwise with a lack of 
balancing power the queens are sure to be lost. 

I am so well satisfied with past results that I expect to 
clip allmy young queens the coming season.—Bee-Keepers’ 
Review for January, 1897. 

ALA 
We 
Palestine Bees Compared with the Italians. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes that he is thinking of commencing 
bee-keeping soon, and says: 

‘*T am thinking of starting with the Palestine bees, if I 
can find them. What do you think of them as a bee for me to 
start with? Are they good honey-gatherers? A friend of 
mine tells me that those he had were very prolific, and says 
that the prolificness of any queen is to be greatly valued in 
any race of bees—more than anything else. What do you 
think in the matter ?” 

Well, I think that prolificness in a queen is one of the good 
things which goes toward making a success in bee-keeping, 
but a queen should be prolific at the right time. If she is 
thus, it is of great value; if prolific at times when her brood 
comeston the stage of action when there is no honey to gather, 
her prolificness counts for naught. If your friend had modi- 
fied his statement so as to make it read that he valued the 
prolificness of a queen above all other qualities, when it could 
be so regulated that such prolificness would be of the greatest 
value to the bee-keeper, I would heartily endorse it; but if 
his writing as he did is to be interpreted that he regards the 
prolificness of a queen at all times of the year more than any- 
thing else, or above all other qualities, I must say that I think 
his assertion a mistaken one. 


In this locality, where we have about six weeks during 
the whole season in which the bees make any gain in honey, 
what we want is a queen that can be coaxt to fill the hive to 
overflowing with brood during afew weeks previous to this 
honey harvest, and lay just as few eggs at all other times as is 
consistent with accomplishing the above object. If your 
friend had a piece of work which he must accomplish at a cer- 
tain time, if he were to receive any profit therefrom, he would 
hire his help before the time expired, or not at all. If he 
wisht help at a certain time, and they did not come until it 





was too late, surely he would not keep and board them six or 
eight months because it was not convenient for them to come 
sooner. Surely not! He would tell them that he did not 
want them, for it was too late. So I say, that, when bees 
come to the stage of action in any great abundance after the 
honey harvest is past, itis a damage to the aplarist, rather 
than an advantage. 

Why I prefer the Italian bees to all others is for the rea- 
son that they are more susceptible of being handled so as to 
get the hive overfiowing with bees at just the right time, than 
are the bees of any other race. Also, as soon as the honey 
harvest arrives the queen wil! cease her prolificness, and thus 
we do not have a lot of ‘‘hungry hands” to board when they 
are of no use to the apiarist. Many of our largest honey-pro- 
ducers have come to think the same way, as is shown by the 
following which has lately come to hand: 


**I get very much the best results from my full-blood Ital- 
ians. The Italians seem to be very much more disposed to 
partially stop brood-rearing, and bend all their energies to 
honey-gathering, whenever there is a heavy flow of nectar, 
than any other kind of bees which I have tried, and this is a 
very great advantage.” 

Now to the question about the Palestine bees: That they 
cannot be managed so as to fill the above requirements in this 
locality, is why Iam adverse to them, andI think that one 
would make a mistake in selecting them to start an apiary 
with, even if they could be found, which I doubt, as they seem 
to have withdrawn from sight during the last few years. With 
me they would not start a large amountof brood at any other 
time save when the honey-flow was on, and this I think is one 
of the worst faults that any race of bees can possess; for an 
extra amount of brood during a honey-yield always means a 
multitude of mouths to feed after the honey-harvest is past. 


When I tried the Palestine bees it was with the only hope 
that they would prove better than the bees which I already 
had; but when I found out that I could not coax the queens of 
this race to lay eggs rapidly except in the honey-harvest, I 
saw that it would be impossible for them to give a large yield 
of honey, no matter what other good qualities they might pos- 
sess. After doing my very best with them for several years, 
and with those from several different parties, I was obliged 
to record only 50 pounds of honey as a surplus from the 
whole, while I had to feed them a large amount to get them in 
condition for winter, taking combs of sealed honey from the 
Italians to feed them with; while the same number of Italian 
colonies gave over 500 pounds of surplus during the same 
time and with the same management. 


With me, the Palestine bees would increase but little till 
the honey-harvest arrived, when they would crowd every 
available cel] with brood, which brood would use up nearly all 
the honey the few workers previously reared could gather 
while the boney-harvest lasted. On the contrary, when the 
honey-harvest opens, the Italians have a hive overflowing 
with bees, and every comb filled with brood, and this brood 
will gradually decrease till at the end of the harvest I have 
lots of honey with few mouths to feed. 


Here is an item which many bee-keepers seem to lose 
sight of when following their profession: Bees areof value 
only when they come in time to take advantage of the honey- 
flow; and whether through the race of bees or the carelessness 
of the apiarist we fail in this point, little profit, or none at all, 
is sure to be the result. 

The same fault that 1 have spoken of in the above exists 
to quite a large extent in the Carniolan bees, or at least, has 
done so with the three different lots I have had on trial. 
While they can be brought up to rapid brood-rearing before 
the honey-harvest, yet they are determined to breed al! through 
the harvest, and to a large extent after itis past; so that, as 
a rule, unless they are lookt after, many colonies are apt to 
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be short of stores, to go into winter with, while the large 

amount of brood reared during the honey-harvest takes away 

quite a quantity of what should be secured as surplus. 
Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


Comments on Bee-Keeping in Louisiana. 
BY JAS. B. DRURY. 


The South is indeed one of the Paradises for bee-keeping. 
Here the bees can fly almost every day in the year, and gather 
nectar, more or less, almost all the time they fly. We have 
some flowers that bloom in the winter, which furnish sume 
pollen and nectar. I have seen them bringing in pollen in the 
months of December and January. 


The honey outlook is very good for a surpluscrop. We 
have quite a long flow, but our greatest summer flow is com- 
mencing, and will continue until about July LO, after which 
it slacks up until the last of October and forepart of Novem- 
ber, when we will get a good flow from golden-rod, wild asters, 
and many other fall flowers that are cultivated here. One dis- 
trict in this ‘‘Crescent City” is called the ‘‘ Garden District,” 
because every little spot that can be utilized is made intoa 
garden of some kind. People that have paved yards take up 
a brick and plant a few seeds of some kind of vine, and ina 
very short time have their ‘‘ galleries” (Southern name for 
porch, balcony, or veranda) covered with a delightful green 
and cooling growth, which tends to make life a little cooler in 
this semi-tropical climate. 

Early in April I caught a swarm, or rather found it under 
a plank walk where it had settled, and putting them into an 
empty box I noticed a nice, large, but very dark leather-col- 
ored queen with them, and that evening I took them home on 
my bicycle, putting them into a frame hive. Looking at them 
a few days later I noticed that they were building only drone- 
comb. ‘* Where is that nice queen?” says I. Hunt for her I 
did, and no sign of a ‘*queen” could I find. ‘*Oh,” says I, 
‘*the bike shook the life out of her; I’ll fix that.” SoI went 
to one of my best colonies and took a partly-built frame of 
eggs and brood and put it into their hive, and in a week I had 
quite a number of nice queen-cells sealed over. But there is 
one thing about them I could not understand: I gave several 
to nuclei, and when the time came for them to hatch, all but 
two hatcht. Ilet them stay two weeks longer, and still no 
hatch from them, so I took a sharp-pointed knife and cut it 
open, but nary a queen—the only thingin them wasa soft, 
yellow substance, not unlike a pellet of pure wax. Why were 
the bees so foolish as to build out a nice, large queen-cell, cap 
it, and all when there was not any young queeninit? Hard 
one, eh ? 

I noticed a rather curious thing not long agoin one of my 
semi-Carniolan colonies. I saw a cell among the brood that 
protruded from the comb about the length of a worker-cell, 
but capt like a drone-cell. I cut it open and found two worms 
(larve) in one long cell, one on top of the other. 


As all of my hives had full sheets of foundation when I 
started, 1 wondered where all the drones came from. Look- 
ing, I found that nearly all my queens had laid drone-eggs in 
worker-cells; they seemed to be just as large and as vigorous 
as those I had seen reared in drone-cells. 


Among the many plants we have here which furnish 
honey and pollen, the sunflower is in full bloom, nigger-head 
(honey sharp and biting) ; portulacca, cherokee rose, colleopsis 
(pollen only) have bloomed. Beans and peas, leguistrum, both 
hedge and tree kind, and willow, all give some nectar; but 
our main crop justnow is from clover (White Dutch). We 
have acres and acres of red clover here in Audubon Park, 
coming up mixt with the white kind, but I never could see a 
bee working on it, no matter how long I would look for them. 

There is another plant I must mention here, that is cow- 





slip, or what some call the nettle or hunter’s drink (so-called 
because hunters use the young stalk to chew when they can- 
not get any water to drink). It grows all through the winter, 
and in the early part of spring sends up usually one stalk 
about four feet high, which has numerous large flowers on it, 
from one to four inches in diameter, which is a regular gold- 
mine of nectar. I have seen as many as six to ten bees work- 
ing on one flower, and when they got ready to fly to their 
hives they were so loaded with the ‘ good stuff” that they 
would fall to the ground. The flower after maturity is used 
by some for a face-powder pat; the seeds are somewhat like 
the seed of dandelion, with a sort of a small parachute, which, 
when a light breeze blows, take wing, and if they settle on 
some low, dawp spot are sure to take root. People here 
try all they can to get rid of them, but I for one like to see 
them grow, because it means honey for other bees besides my 
own. 

I had one of the worst cases of robbing last summer you 
ever heard of. (Experience is a very bitter school.) It was 
all through my own negligence. I took some honey from a 
hive in frames, and not having an extractor, I cut it out and 
put the frames with a little bit of honey under the top-bar in 
front of a nucleus that had very little, thinking to strengthen 
them thereby. Well, sir, just as soon as the bees got the 
scent of that honey my whole bee-yard was in an uproar—bees 
in the air as thick as swarming time, bees trying to get into 
every hive in the yard (and woe to the bee that succeeded in 
getting into one—killed outright). I had an empty hive stand- 
ing in the yard that quite a number of the robbers got into, 
and staid there for three or four days, and when they found it 
empty they turned to and protected it, as if it was their own 
hive. lneversaw the like before—dead bees all over the 
yard and sidewalk, and I can tell you it taught mea good 
lesson, never to put honey in reach of them again. 

I see in the Bee Journal one writer says he rears larger 
bees by putting seven frames in an 8-frame hive, nine in a 10- 
frame, etc. Now that may hold good with him, but I find 
that the relation in size is due to the queen. I have some 
queens that are very large, and their bees are correspondingly 
large. Then, again, I have some queens (the same stock) that 
are about as large as some of the workers of my large queens, 
which produce workers half the sizeof theothers. Therefore, 
I think the large bee is due to a large and healthy mother, 
and not to seven framesin an 8-frame hive. Why, I have in 
some of my 8-frame hives nine frames, which do not seem to 
inconvenience them, or cause them to be any shorter. 


The seasons seem to be changing here. Think of the 
golden-rod blooming in December and January, and dahlias 
(which are a fall bloomer also) blooming now; and in a few 
weeks we will have golden-rod again. Some of it is two feet 
high, and is beginning to put up flower-heads. We are begin- 
ning to have some real hot weather here now—93° Fabr. in 
the shade to-day. It has been very cool heretofore, owing to 
the height of the old Father of Waters. We had a very hard 
fight to keep the water out here. Levees had to be raised from 
six inches to three and four feet, and otherwise strengthened ; 
also a guard for évery mile in the daytime, and one for every 
half mile during the night, but we can be thankful that we 
have been spared an inundation. The water is going down 
fast, but all danger is not over yet. 

I think Doolittle’s plans of making increase, as described 
in the American Bee Journal recently, are very fine. Some 
things that are publisht in the Bee Journal are worth more to 
me than the year’s subscription price. 

Orleans Co., La., May 24. 


i 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journra! 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offers on page 401. 
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The Old Union and Honey-Aduiteration. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


I did not intend to write again upon this subject for the 
American Bee Journal, but it seems to me the interests of bee- 
keepers demand something further. I notice that I am some- 
what criticized for not expressing myself more definitely be- 
fore on this subject. I thought I had done so. I have felt all 
the time that amalgamation should not be voted if there was 
any considerable opposition toit. I believe there was some 
opposition and so I voted no. I was not personally opposed to 
amalgamation, but was opposed to changing an organization 
where money had been paid into the treasury unless the mem- 
bers were pretty unanimous in the desire for such change. It 
still seems to me that such position is correct. 

I did not understand that we were voting, at the time of 
the taking of the last vote, against doing any new work. It 
seems to me to thus tie the hands of the organization is to 
emasculate it, and that by so doing we shall very soon destroy 
its life altogether. Ido not believe that the members of the 
Old Union intended to vote in this way. Of course I may be 
wrong in this opinion. 

I do not believe that we can afford to maintain two or- 
ganizations. I think one or the other will soon cease to exist. 
It is irrational to provide machinery for two organizations 
among the same class of people whose duties are so much akin. 
Thus I believe that one or the other of these organizations 
ought to, and will soon, go to the wall. 

If the old organization decides to only work in the old 
lines—which I believe are very nearly worktout—then I think 
it is very easy to see which will survive. 

I believe at the present time there is hardly a subject en- 
grossing the minds of bee-keepers that is so tremendously 
important as that of honey-adulteration. If we except co- 
operation, I do not believe there is any subject that so justly 
claims earnest thought and consideration. Therefore it is 
that I wish strongly to urge that the Old Union take this mat- 
ter of honey-adulteration in hand. It seems to me that no- 
where are the conditions more ripe for earnest action than 
right here in California. The Manager of the Union is here; 
California is one of the most important honey-producing sec- 
tions of the world; the interests of bee-keepers are seriously 
menaced, right here in California, by the nefarious work of 
honey-adulerators. I cannot see how any member of the Old 

Union would hesitate a moment in urging that action com- 
mence at once to extirpate this horrid work from our beloved 
State. We now have a very excellent law, and all opportunity 
to make a grand and successful fight. The Old Union has a 
prestige which will also count for much in aiding it to dethrone 
this iniquitous practice. It would seem as though we would 
not have to urge this matter at all to secure immediate and 
most energetic action. 

General Manager Newman writes me that the members of 
the National Union have voted only to work along the lines 
which have hitherto claimed his attention. He further adds 
that under these circumstances he is not at liberty to take 
hold of this matter of adulteration. This being the case, l 
would urge that all of the vice-presidents write at once to Mr. 
Newman (at 2096 Market St., San Francisco), urging that 
such work be begun, and that atonce. In case the constitu- 
tion makes it impossible for such action to be taken, until 
another vote is had on the subject, then I would be in favor 
of asking for a vote at once. I have not the constitution at 
band, but surely if the vice-presidents all ask for a vote, the 
Manager would not hesitate for a moment to call for one. 


I urge this strongly because I believe that it is the height 
of wisdom for the Old Union to take this matterin hand. I 
do not believe that the members will desire to have so large 
an amount of money idle when such important work is crying 
to be done. I believe that unless we do enter this or some 





other field, that there will very soon be a vote to disorganize 
and hand our money over to some organization that will take 
hold of such important issues. 

I do not see any need of any ill-feeling in the matter. I 
certainly have not the least. It seems to me that we all ought 
to be privileged to urge our views, andI will very gracefully 
yield if a majority do not agree with me regarding what is 
best to be done. I think I know our bee-keepers too well to 
charge them with any wrong motive. We simply want what 
is wisest and best, and we will all work hard to get that. If I 
am in the right, and the majority do not agree with me, I 
must simply wait action until they can be convinced that my 
way is the wisest one. I am always inclined to the opinion, 
however, that when I am in the minority, the probability is 
that the other side has the right of the question. 


In the position which I have taken above, I believe I am 
acting consistently with all my previous action. From what 
Mr. Newman writes me, I fear I did not give as earnest heed 
in the matter of the last vote as I should have done. If [ was 
guilty in the matter, I can only urge that I was exceedingly 
occupied, and had very little time to give to matters outside of 
my immediate work. Los Angeles Co., Calif. 














Report of the North American Convention Held 
at St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 10-12, 1894, 


REPORTED BY LOUIS R. LIGHTON. 


[Continued from page 390.] 


WHAT SHALL WE PLANT FOR HONEY ? 
Annuals :— 

Mignonette (Reseda odorata) is a great honey-producer, 
and since it blossoms from June to October in the middle por- 
tions of the Union it may well occupy quite a place in every 
bee-keeper’s garden, and in favorable localities the raising of 
the seed might be made profitable. I had some correspon- 
dence with the well-known seedsman, W. Atlee Burpee, on 
this subject, and tho he did not write very favorably re- 
garding the attempt to raise seed in the East, still I gained 
the idea that good seed would find a ready sale. I would like 
to see the experiment tried. With a few acres near the api- 
ary a summer yield of honey would be assured. 


Giant Spider Plant (Cleome spinosa of Linn., and C. pun- 
gens of Willd.) introduced from South America grows wild 
now in some places in the South, and blooms very freely all 
summer long and late into the autumn, secreting large quan- 
tities of honey in each blossom. An enterprising New York 
Seedsman has now offered a clear white variety. Cleome in- 
tegrifolia, known as Rocky Mountain Bee-plant, is quite simi- 
lar but smaller. Allof them are beautiful ornaments which 
should be in every garden—and especially in the bee-keeper’s. 
They will thrive in very shady locations—under trees and the 
north sides of buildings—where few other plants succeed. 


Ten Weeks Stock (Mathiola annua) if sown early indoors 
may be made to bloom from May until autumn, the plants 
being set out as soon as danger of frostis past. Sown early 
in the open ground honey is yielded in July and August. 


Eschscholizia or California Poppy.—Fine, hardy annual, 
of which there are several species which blossom in from 30 
to 40 days after sowing and yield honey all summer. 


Anchusa.—Known in Germany as Oxtongue, and in Eng- 
land as Alkanet. Numerous species offered by our seedsmen. 
They are related to borage and resemble it sumewhat, are 
hardy annuals eagerly visited by the bees for honey, of which 
they secrete much, during May, June and July. 








Corn Flower, Blue Bottle or Ragged Sailor (Centaurea 
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cyanus) yields honey for a couple of months in summer. It is 
a favorite in old gardens and easily grown. 

Lallemantia canescens, blossoming in June, July and Au- 
gust, gives honey. 

Echium plantagineum of the Borage family is closely re- 
lated to Blueweed or Viper’s Bugloss, which is such an excel- 
lent honey-plant in tbe valleys of Virginia. Its dark blue 
flowers appear in June. July and August. 

Marsh Flower (Limnanthis douglasii) will flourish in 
merely moist soil. Its yellow and white blossoms appear in 
spring, and are quite ornamental. 

Dolichos spp.—Rapid-growing handsome climbers. 

Balsam Clover or Blue Melilot (Melilotus ceruleus) blos- 
soms all summer long like the white Melilot, our most abun- 
dant sweet clover. Both are raised as forage crops in Switzer- 
Jand to give to Krauter cheese its peculiar flavor. The blue 
species is also an excellent honey-plant, and deserves a place 
in the garden, and the seed should be fully saved and scattered 
along roadsides or on waste lands where white clover does not 
grow. 

Lupines (Lupinus spp.) already mentioned for forage are, 
some of them, very ornamental, as, for example the deep blue 
Texan Lupine (L. subcarnosus). Some fifty species and varie- 
ties are known. 

Bartonia (B. aurea) is an easy plant to raise from the 
seed, blooming a month after sowing and continuing all sum- 
mer. Its large, brilliant, yellow, saucer-like blossoms look 
like masses of pure gold, and indeed the plant comes from the 
Golden State. 

Phacelia congesta of the Hydrophyllacee or Water-leaf 
family is mentioned by Dr. Dzierzon as a most excellent honey- 
plant. He said a Russian bee-keeper had recommended it to 
him. Sown in May it blossoms in June and continues all sum- 
mer. Its blossoms are bright blue, one variety being white; 
plant grows one to two feet high. One species is known as 
Texas phacelia (P. terana). Another is P. tanacetifolia. All 
yield both honey and pollen in abundance. 


Plants for Experiment. 
Perennials :— 

Catnip (Nepeta cataria) Hoarhound (Marrubium vulgare), 
Motherwort (Leonurus cardiaca), Thyme (Thymus vulgaris), 
Peppermint (Mentha piperita), and other similar herbs might 
perhaps be grown to supply our drugstores and also for the 
seeds. When grown for the leaves the plants have to be cut 
just as they are coming into bloom, but if their culture were 
more general much seed would have to be raised, thus giving 
the bees the benefit of the blossoms. I understand that most 
of the catnip used by druggists is imported. 


Concerning peppermint Mr. Burpee writes me that it is a 
shy seeder, and one could probably find ready sale for all the 
seed he could raise. There are certain localities in Michigan 
and New York where peppermint is grown for the purpose of 
distillation to get the oil or essence. Of course it has been 
found profitable else it would have been discontinued long 
2go. Perhaps bee-keepers could raise the seed for them. 


Sulla or Soola Clover (Hedysarum coronarium) is a great 
honey-producing crop in southern Europe. It has been in- 
troduced into England where it is often called French honey- 
suckle, and thence into Australia under the name soola. 
Wherever it has gone it is in great repute as a forage plant, 
so that it hardly needs to be placed in the experimental list, 
but can be counted as a plant that will succeed in most parts 
of our country, and like alfalfa will withstand drouth. It 
blossoms from June to August inclusive. The only represen- 
tative of this genus known to be native in America is H. 
boreale, which occurs in Labrador south to New England and 
west to the north shore of Lake Superior. We might reason- 
ably expect this closely related cultivated species to show some 
of the hardiness of the wild form. 

Gorse, Furze or Whin (Ulex europaeus) a leguminous 
plant belonging ina genus close to our Dyer’s Green-weed, 
Woad Waxen, or Whin (Genista tinctoria). It was once 
deemed almost useless, but has been planted in certain situa- 
tions as a forage crop, and has been introduced into Australia. 
It will grow in sterile, dry, exposed situations where more 
profitable crops could not be produced. It makes a bushy 
growth, and may be allowed to stand two years between the 
times of cutting and 20 tons per acre, of forage, can then be 
obtained, which requires cutting up or bruising before feeding. 
As hedges or windbreaks it may prove useful in some part of 
our wide domain. Its yellow flowers appear in May and yield 
some pollen and an abundant supply of honey. 

Licorice (Glycyrrhiza glabra), belonging in the Pulse 
family, is cultivated in Europe—chiefly in Spain, Italy, Bava- 
ria and northern Austria. Its culture is said to be quite 
profitable in those countries, and it is also claimed that bees 





in the licorice-growing districts get a good yield of honey from 
its blossoms, which appear in Juneand July. Our wild licorice 
(G. lepidota) is found from Minnesota to Missouri and west- 
ward. I would suggest that bee-keepers keep an eye on these 
plants and see whether honey is not to be obtained from them. 


Alpine clover (Trifolium alpinum) also called Mountain 
Licorice because of its sweetish roots, grows in the Alps. It 
has purplish blossoms which I think yield honey, but I know 
little of the plant. It is a suggestion merely. 


Osier or Basket Willow (Salix viminalis) furnishes in 
Europe an excellent supply of pollenand some honey in March 
and April. The last edition of Gray’s Manual of Botany says 
that it is occasionally planted here but soon dies out, its 
hybrids doing better, however. The Purple Willow (Salix pur- 
purea) is the one most commonly cultivated here for basket 
rods. Itis raised in New York successfully, but I cannot say 
where besides. It blossoms at the same time and yields an 
abundance of pollen like the other European species just men- 
tioned. Bee-keepers might plant it in moist places, even re- 
placing our native species, which are not so valuable for 
baskets. 

Protea mellifera.—Under this name reference is made on 
page 378 of ‘“‘Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” as revised by 
the Dadants, to a plant growing near the Cape of Good Hope, 
which secretes such quantities of nectar that the latter can be 
dipt from its blossoms with a spoon. The plant they have 
mentioned is variously known as Sugar Bush, Sugar Tree, 
Cape Honeysuckle, or Honeyflower, and the natives do, in 
fact, gather the nectar as described, and, after straining it 
and evaporating a part of its water, the resulting syrup be- 
comes an article of commerce. Could this shrub or tree 
(there are some sixty species in the same genus, al] natives 
of Africa) be brought to this country and establisht in the 
subtropical portions of the Union ? 

Sacalene (Polygonum saghalinense).—Will our bees get 
honey and pollen from this wonderful new forage-plant? It 
isin the same genus with our smartweeds and bindweeds, 
with persicaria or lady’s thumb, and is near to buckwheat—all 
among our great yielders. This argues well for it, and we 
shall soon have it on trial. Meanwhile a few words about it. 
This plant was introduced for ornamental purposes into Europe 
over 25 years ago from the island of Saghalien, lying between 
Japan and Russia. Its economic value was not however 
noticed until 1893, when the dreadful drouth of that year 
caused the complete failure of usual forage crops and the loss 
of great numbers of animals, while others were only saved by 
feeding them the leaves of trees. During this time sacaline 
remained green and its leaves were readily eaten by cattle. 
The plant grows about ten feet high, can be cut three or four 
times during the season, and will give 2O to 25 tons of green 
fodder, of coarse quality, at each cntting. The leaves can be 
boiled and eaten Jike Spinach, the tender shoots like aspara- 
gus. The roots withstand severe freezing. 


Annuals :— 

Borage (Borago officinalis) might perhaps be raised ex- 
tensively by some bee-keeper for its seed and to supply the 
druggists with leaves. There is some demand for the seed, as 
the plant is grown as an ornament in many gardens, and for 
the leaves for use in medicine. It may not be known to many 
that the tender leaves are quite edible, forming a very health- 
ful addition to green vegetables, and also to flavor salads. 
They are frequently so used in southern Europe where the 
plant grows wild. The bright blue blossoms last from June 
until after severe frosts, yielding considerable honey. 


Chick Pea (Cicer arietinum).—This plant, originally in- 
troduced from the Old World, has been raised more in the West 
and South than elsewhere, and has become known as “ Coffee 
Pea” from the use of its seeds as a substitute for coffee. Un- 
der the name of ‘‘Chuna” the seedsof a plant used in Mexico 
for coffee have been tested atone of our experiment stations 
and found to be a very prolific variety of the Chick Pea. Cer- 
tain seedsmen have recently made great claims for this plant 
as a substitute for coffee. The peas may be used to make 
soup. I think the blossoms yield honey, but have not tested it 
personally. 

Trigonella or Fenugreek (Trigonella fwnam-grecum) is 
sometimes cultivated in Europe as a forage plant, and is 
worthy of trial here. Its blossoms, like those of the clovers, 
to which it is closely related, yield honey freely in June and 
July. Blue Trigonella (T. caerulea) is raised in Switzerland to 
impart a pleasant flavor, like that of sweet clover, to products 
of the dairy—particularly to some kinds of cheese for which 
that country is noted. 

Serradella (Ornithopus sativus) is a leguminous forage- 
plant of great value, as yet scarcely known in this country, 
but which has been introduced and cultivated for some years 
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in Germany and Austria where it is constantly growing in 
favor. Itis grown as an annual in cold climates, but may in 
our milder sections stand for several years. A warm, moist 
climate is most favorable to its growth, but it stands drouth 
well, and will succeed on light soils. Of the new forage crops 
it is safe to say thisis one of the most promising for general 
jntroduction into this country. Indeed, I need not have hesi- 
tated about placing it in the list of clovers—Alsike, white, 
crimson, Japanese, etc., recommended without reserve for one 
portion or another of our great country. But since without 
experiment we cannot say just what place this will best fill, it 
may remain in this list for the present. Serradella is an im- 
portant houey-plant, its yellowish-red blossoms, which appear 
in June and last until August, yielding abundantly, and the 
honey is light yellow in color and of good quality. 





This list of nectar-yielding plants, much longer than I at 
first intended it should be, still contains by no means all of 
those which we might raise for honey. I have only ventured 
to mention some of the more important ones, and particularly 
such as I think are not as widely known as they deserve to be. 
My chief trouble has been to keep the list within bounds by 
the omission of numerous plants, shrubs, and trees that are 
well known as secreters of nectar, but which are not of great 
practical value otherwise, or which are difficult to raise, or 
not available over great areas. Among these are some very 
interesting plants, beautiful ones, some old friends that I 
regretted not being able to placein this good and honorable 
company. Ihave preferred, also, to omit the names of many 
plants which I believe to be of value to our bees, but with 
whose honey-producing qualities I am not familiar, or at least 
not sufficiently so to enable me to speak with some degree of 
certainty. I hope others wil! add to the list in this respect. 

FRANK BENTON. 

A. I. Root—In regard to the Cleome pungens I have had 
some experience with that. Sometimes I have been able to 
gather the nectar or honey from the flower with a teaspoon. 
I was told that there was a great deal of licorice in California. 
I did not see it, but was told there was. I don’t know any- 
thing about the honey-yield from it, but I do know that bee- 
keepers are moving bees in many localities near to where it 
grows. Bee-keepers are also moving bees near where onions 
are. They seem to get good yields from it. 


L. D. Stilson—Too many of us bee-keepers do not know 
whether our plants are honey-producing plants or not. The 
bee-keepers want to be more accurate in regard to keeping 
track of the honey-plants in their localities, so as to know 
what the bees are gathering from at any season of the year. 
They ought to keep data of the honey-plants which grow in 
their neighborhood, and in that way know what the bees are 
gathering from. I have undertaken to study our honey-flora, 
and the more I look into it the more I find out that I do not 
know anything aboutit. Itis the question at the bottom of 
all suecessful bee-culture. I believe the time will come when 
every bee-keeper will commence in the spring of the year and 
keep a record of what blossoms first, and what next, and so 
on. Each one must study it for himself, and by the time he 
has practiced it for a year or two he will begin to find where 
his honey is coming from, and then he will find that there are 
gaps between these honey-producing plants which he will 
learn how he can fill up. Whenever you do that you will be- 
gin to do the rest of your work in better style. The produc- 
tion of honey and the keeping of bees must be brought down 
just as close in the matter of detail as any other branch of 
business. You will have to study the honey-plants of your 
own locality. The people of Missouri are not as much inter- 
ested in what is raised in Michigan as about their own api- 
aries. Every man must study for himself. 


Pres. Abbott—I want to suggest one thing. I know of 
nothing thatis any more pleasant than the study which is 
necessary to understand thoroughly the honey-flora of any 
locality—elementary botany. If you have any boysor girls 
at your home that have never given any attention to botany 
they can study it out for themselves. You do not have to 
have a teacher, and if you want to know of some books that 
will stir up an interest in botany I will tell you of two of them 
that are very small but exceedingly valuable. ‘* How Plants 
Grow” and ** How Plants Behave.” You will find enough in 
these books to stimulate the study. Any boy can take ‘‘Gray’s 
First Lessons in Botany” and analyze a plant. I think the 
time is coming when every successful bee-keeper will have to 
be posted in botany. 

F. H. Richardson—There are a great many of us that 
cannot study botany at the present time. I am in the bee- 
businesss for the dollars and cents, andI think we ought to 
talk about some bee-plant that would do us good at the pres- 


ent time. I believe to get honey you get your bees strong at 
this time of the year and they will winter well, and then 
plenty of honey will be brought in. I have always had some. 
1 have got my hives full of honey now, and they are all 
right for the spring. Mr. Benton’s essay has a good deal of 
value in it, but I cannot begin to remember it, and I would 
like to ask where it will be printed. I would like to havea 
copy to refer to. 

George W. York—It will be publisht in full in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. 

R. F. Holtermann—I want to ask how many of you have 
got sweet clover that your bees work on ? |About 25 members 
raised their hands.} How many of you know whether it is 
good for forage? |Five.|] 

Pres. Abbott—Sweet clover here is all right for forage 
when animals learn to eat it, but after it produces flowers it 
is of no value as a forage plant. If itis to be used as a for- 
age plant it will have to be cut before it blooms. 

J. H. Milne—Alfalfa is worth more than sweet clover for 
forage and honey, but we can’t raise it here. 

L. D. Stilson—I beg to differ from this gentleman who 
says that we can’t raise alfalfa in this country. 

Pres. Abbott—You can’t raise it where there is a clay be- 
tween the upper soi] and the water. 

Mr. Whitcomb—As I left home they were harvesting the 
fourth crop of alfalfa with a clay subsoil, and the water is 
100 feet below the surface. My bees will not work on alfalfa 
when they can get anything else. Sweet clover will grow 
where anything else will grow. If it is cut in season it makes 
as good a forage as alfalfa. It is a good dry-weather grower, 
and it makes good hay, and it is a fine fertilizer. 


Pres. Abbott—I have understood that the roots of the 
alfalfa will go down 12 or 15 feet. Thereis a plant of the 
ordinary red clover that goes down 10 feet. The roots of the 
Alsike clover also go down to great depths where it has a 
sandy subsoil. I would like to know if it can go through a 
clay subsoil ? 

Mr. Whitcomb—In Kansas and Nebraska the alfalfa roots 
work down through what might be called the ‘ joints” be- 
tween the layers of the soil. Roots have been found 3O feet 
below the surface. Itis very hard to raise, andit must be 
put in with a press drill. 

Mr. Milne—I spoke with reference to our northwest Mis- 
souri soil. It succeeds admirably after it gets started, but it 
is difficult to get caught, mainly because the land is so weedy. 
If the weeds are cut and kept down it will grow well. I have 
had some growing for from two to ten years, and where it can 
get caught it makes the best yielder I ever tried. I think 
Alsike and alfalfa are the best for bees. 

Pres. Abbott—Do drouths kill it? 

H. J. Newberry—No. We have had this season the worst 
drouth that has occurred for years, and I have cut four crops. 

Mr. Whitcomb—The present drouth has not affected the 
crop of alfalfa. There is one thing about sweet clover—it 
must not be left too long before it is cut. 

Pres. Abbott—Yes, if it is left until the sugar is out of it 
—out of the stalk—it will not be eaten. 

Dr. Miller—There is a place thatI know of, and that I 
pass when going down to my out-apiaries, where for half a 
mile the sweet clover grows along the rd@adside and the cattle 
are turned in the road and tramp it down going back and 
forth to pasture. It is not more than a foot high, and is 
always in bloom. 

John Wier—There are five acres of sweet clover just close 
to me, and in the early spring the cattle on the road eat it off, 
and it comes up again and blooms later than ever—it blooms 
later than where it has not been eaten off, and there it grows 
big and then dies. 

* G. V. Hagaman—I have been watching sweet clover for a 
good many years, and 1 have come to the conclusion that it is 
the only thing that I ever heard of that wecan control. If 
you have sweet clover you will be sure to get honey. As Dr. 
Miller says, it makes a nice growth in the spring, and the 
cattle eatit. If the first crop is cut close to the ground, the 
second crop willcome up aud bloom right after the white 
clover and basswood. 

W. L. Porter—In some districts where it is very dry we 
get but little benefit from alfalfa as a honey-plant. 

(Concluded next week.] 





ae 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment '|s 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 





—both for $1.10. 
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GEORGE W. YORK, : Editor. 
PUBLISHT WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., - OHIOAGO, ILL. 





$1.00 a Year—Sample Copy Sent Free. 
{Bntered at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second-Class Mail-Matter. 


United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration 
of honey; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE—$1.00 PER ANNUM. 





Executive Committee, 


PRESIDENT—GEORGE W. YorRK. Vicz-Pres.—E. WHITCOMB. 
SECRETARY—Dnkr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


Board of Directors, 


E. R. Roor. E. WHITCOMB. E. T. ABBOTT. 
W. Z. Hurcuinson. Dr. C. C. MILER. C. P. DADANT. 


General Manager and Treasurer. 
EUGENE SEcor, Forest City, Iowa. 


Next Annual Meeting at Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 24—26, 1897. 


Vol. XXXVI. CHICAGO, TLL, JULY 1, 1897. No. 26. 














Editorial Comments. 








That Buffalo Convention—are you beginning 
to plan to go? It will be the first good chance to have a real 
big meeting of bee-keepers. With only half a centa mile on 
all railroads, it seems to us every bee-keeper will try his best 
to be there. Why, it will be almost as cheap to go as to stay at 
home! 

Remember the date—Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
Aug. 24, 25 and 26. 

Mr. O. L. Hershiser, who lives in Buffalo, is making great 
preparations for the bee-convention. Shouldn’t wonder if he’d 
have something fine to say about it pretty soon. 


The program will be issued soon, in pamphlet form. You 
will want a copy of it, whether you attend the convention or 
not. Next week we hope to be able to tell you more about it 
—more about the program and a!so about the convention. 


=e 


The Old Union and Adulteration.—0On page 
405, Prof. Cook has an article urging that the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Union take up the fight against adulteration of 
honey in California, as they now have a stringent anti-adul- 
teration law there. Were it not for the fact that the good 
Professor says he was unable, from a press of duties, to give 
the subject of amalgamation due consideration when it was 
up for discussion and voting the past winter, his stand now 
would be almost amusing. 


Several of the members of both the Old and the New 
Union tried to get the members of the former society to see 
that if only the amalgamation of the two organizations could 
be effected, then all the money in both treasuries, and to be 





paid in thereafter, could be used in a big effort to stop the 
adulteration of honey, or along any other important line of 
interest to bee-keepers. 

But as all know, amalgamation was defeated, and with it 
a pretty clear notice given that the money in the treasury of 
the Old Union was to be used only in protecting bee-keepers 
in their right to keep bees, and not to be spent in other direc- 
tions. Altho we had about as big a share in the funds on 
hand as any one, and very much desired tv see a union of the 
two societies, so that greater work could be undertaken, we 
quietly submitted to the will of the majority—until some 
future time, when those disagreeing with us could have time 
to see the error of their action, and perhaps untie the hands 
of the Old Union, by finally deciding that there shall be but 
one national organization of bee-keepers—an organization 
around whose standard and objects might be rallied a large 
membership that would be glad to contribute when they could 
see that every bee-keeper in the land was being benefitted 
thereby. 

But everything depends upon the general manager of a 
society like the Union, if anything useful is to be done. If 
the manager is listless, unaggressive, and ‘‘afeard ” to begin 
a fight against the wrong, when having ample backing, then 
of course nothing will be done, and the membership can 
simply have the *‘ pleasure” of belonging to an organization 
with a big name, and existing upon past achievements, tho of 
but little real use in the world. 

Like a political party, when an organization fails to ad- 
dress itself to the new and developing needs that accompany 
progress and the ongoing of time, it should have the good 
sense to get out of the way, and not continue a stumbling- 
block or an impediment in the way of the advance of newer 
and better organization, that is adapted to meet the demands 
of the times, and that will, with proper and deserved encour- 
agement, do even a greater work than the superannuated 
society ever did. Wesay this with all due respect for what 
the Old Union has been enabled to accomplish in years gone 
by. But all organizations must keep abreast with, or broaden 
out to encompass, the rapidly increasing needs, or expect to 
be superseded by others that will do the work that must be 
done. 

Had Prof. Cook, and all the rest of the one hundred or so 
that helpt to defeat amalgamation, voted the other way, he 
now would need to spend no time in an endeavor to get the 
resulting society to undertake the enforcement of an anti- 
adulteration law, for that is a part of the New Union’s busi- 
ness, and just as soon as it has the necessary funds (as it 
would have had long ago, had amalgamation carried) it will 
likely address itself to that important task. 


Permit us to suggest that another ballot on amalgama- 
tion be taken soon, without any unjustifiable interference by 
any one, as was done atthe last election, and we’ll warrant 
that it will carry with a whoop, and all will be happy and 
hopeful—except perhaps those with a pet hobby, or who think 
they must rule, else all will go to the everlasting bowwows. 


tind 
=-_<- 


Another ‘‘Cure”’ tor Bee-Paralysis.—Mr. 
Joseph Monnier, cf Florida, who has had some experience 
with bee-paralysis, describes his treatment as follows in Glean- 
ings for June 15: 





Last fall my prospects as a bee-keeper were very unsatis- 
factory by reason of ‘‘ paralysis” among the bees, nearly my 
whole apiary being infected. The bees had a greasy appear- 
ance, and were dying in front of the hives by thousands, and 
I thought seriously of giving up the business. So, just before 
starting for Miami to pass the winter, I doubled up several of 
the very weakest and left them for all winter in discourage- 
ment. 

About the first of last March I went to take a look at 
them, and found about half of the colonies dead, and the 
others very weak ; but I was surprised to see the colonies I had 
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doubled up. They were as strong as any I ever saw—had a 
bright, healthy color, and nota sick bee. They were full of 
honey. This set me to thinking, and I formed this theory : 
The bees were loath to kill off their own sick ** brethren,” 
but killed the sick strangers without mercy, and thus threw 
off the disease; so I went to work and put two colonies to- 
gether, where I thought they were too far gone; and where 
they still had enough bees I simply changed their places, put- 
ting No. 1 in the place of No. 2, and No. 2 on the old stand 
of No. 1. I did this in the middle of the day, when the bees 
were at work, alsoshaking some combs of bees before their 
entrances, so as to mix up thoroughly the bees in both hives. 
The results were astonishing. They went to work on the sick 
bees, and in a few daysI saw a markt imporovement; and 
now my apiary is as healthy as any lever saw. I have 
already extracted 550 gallons of honey, besides increasing my 
bees back to last last fall’s count. The bees are bright, full 
of life, and are as cross as any I ever saw. All a colony needs 
is bees from another colony to cure themselves. So sure am I 
of this, that, if I were buying bees now, I would not discount 
them on account of paralysis. If, as you say, it may come 
again, let it come. It doesn’t take long to apply the remedy ; 
and if you could see my bees now it would be difficult for you 
to realize the condition they were in only three months ago. 


Editor Root says in his foot-note to Mr. Monnier’s article : 
‘*Not until I shall find that it works with equal success in the 
hands of others as well, shall I begin to believe that we have 
a real cure for bee-paralysis.” Here’s a chance for an experi- 
ment for those who have bees affiicted with the disease. 





owe 
— oo 


Adulteration; Cane Sugar and Glucose. 
—The following paragraphs appeared as an editorial in Glean- 
ings, and we think we need make no apology for reproduc- 
ing it: 


‘* When an analysis of honey shows only 10 per cent. of 
cane sugar as an adulterant, and n> glucose, it does not neces- 
sarily signify adulteration. I believe the United States 
chemist stated, some time ago, that very small percentage of 
cane sugar found in honey could not be taken as positive 
evidence of fraud. If I am correct, nectar, just as it comes 
from the flowers, is chemically, to a great extent, a cane 
sugar; but after it has past through the ripening process it is 
converted into what we call honey. Sometimes, when the 
honey is gathered and stored rapidly, itis not as thoroughly 
ripened at some times as at others. The consequence is, 
analysis shows a trace of cane sugar. 

** Perhaps our readers may think that, even if thisis true, 
it would not be wise to give publicity to it, for the reason that 
dishonest persons would think they could add at least 10 per 
cent. of cane sugar to their honey, and not be detected. No 
fear need be apprehended along this line, for the reason that 
good qualities of honey are sold so near the price of cane 
syrup it would not pay to put in so small an amount. But 
then it may be argued that it might pay to put at least 10 per 
cent. in dark honey; but here, again, the priceis as low or 
lower than the syrup. If adulteration were practiced at all 
it would be syrup adulterated with honey, rather than honey 
adulterated with syrup. 

**But you may ask what specially called forth this edi- 
torial. A short time ago an innocent party was accused of 
adulterating, because the chemist found 10 per cent. of cane 
sugar in his honey. I wrote to the party in question, giving 
the position of the United States chemist, and added that it 
was my opinion his honey wasn’t adulterated: that, if he were 
bad enough to go into any such fraud, he would not stop at 
10 per cent., but would putin enough to pay him for doing 
it, and that would be 50 or at least 33 per cent. 


**On the other hand, when analysis shows a very small 
percentage of glucose, it is pretty certain that some one put 
it there. Glucose is very easily detected by the chemist, and 
it is no difficult matter to determine even the very exact per 
cent. of it. The adulterant (glucose) by reason of its very low 
price, and the fact that it is almost devoid of any color, is 
what we have to fear. It pays, from a financial standpoint, 
to mix honey and glucose, provided the mixture can be palmed 
off as pure honey. But our food commissioners in our various 
States are becoming more and more alert; and with good laws 
back of them in every State in the Union, the chemists would 
enable them to hunt down the guilty parties and make them 
pay the penalty of the law. The United States Bee-Keepers’ 
Union will undoubtedly work to secure the enactment of pure- 
food laws in States where they have none. There is no ques- 
tion but this is the proper way to handle the glucose problem.” 


The Weekly Budget, 


Mr. R. McKnieut, of Canada, uses the solar wax-extrac- 
ter for evaporating fruit. It is necessary to raise the cover 
slightly to allow the moisture to pass off. So says the Review. 


Mr. Jas. A. STONE, of Sangamon Co., IJl., Secretary of 
the Lllinois Bee-Keepers’ Association, wrote us June 23: 
** Bees are just booming.” Last year they hardly paid him 
for their ‘** keep.” 











Mr. C. P. DADANT, of the firm of Chas. Dadant & Son 
(the great comb-foundation makers), writing us June 19, said: 


**We are all well and booming. We have been kept busy 
for two months past. The bees are filling everything. This 
season will give the bee-fever to thousands of people.” 


Mr., W. J. STEVENSON, of Ontario, Canada, wrote us 
lately : 


**T find I cannot do without the American Bee Journal. I 
get it regularly every week, and always find something to 
help me on. In No. 241 find the very thing I wanted.” 





Mr. Henry ALLEY—the old Bay State queen-breeder— 
wrote us as follows, June 1: 


‘** FRIEND YORK:—Why don’t you send that hot wave to 
New England? While you are sweltering with the heat we 
are enjoying fine, coo] weather—78° is the highest tempera- 
ture since April 25. The weather has cleared, and bees are 
doing well now. My advertisement in the American Bee 
Journal is bringing in lots of orders. I always get good re- 
turns from an advertisement in your paper.” 


Mr. G. S. Creeo, a young bee-keeper about 15 miles west 
of Chicago, kindly brought usa section of new comb honey 
June 22, which was taken from the hive the day before. It 
was gathered principally from dandelion bloom, and was very 
nice for that grade of honey. It had been stored in comb 
built by the bees last year, first leveled down to perhaps half 
an inch deep cells. The comb was very tender, and tho Mr. 
Crego thought the septum would be tough, it was not notice- 
ably or unpleasantly so. In fact, ouly an expert would detect 
it, and then perhaps only after having his attention called to 
it. Surely the new drawn foundation would be no more in 
evidence. We are anxious to try a sample of new comb honey 
built on the drawn foundation. Nothing like personal experi- 
ence, you know. 





Eprror HutTcHINsoN, in the May Review tells a bit of 
personal experience—he calls it ‘‘ genuine praise”—that is 
worth repeating here: 


‘*There was one little incident happened when I was 
away atthe Fairs last fall that I have several times been 
tempted to tell, but have not done so for fear that some of my 
readers would think that the telling was prompted by egotism, 
but I have decided to tell you that that isn’t the motive, and 
then tell the story, so that you may enjoy the situation. 

**One afternoon, towards evening, as most of the sight- 
seers had left the building, I was leaning againsta piliara 
little in front of my exhibit, looking at the show in a sort of 
admiring, speculative mood, when a young man came along 
and began talking with me about bees and bee-keeping, evi- 
dently taking me fora visitor. After talking awhile he said: 

***T see that you are somewhat interested in bees, and 
I’ll tell you of an articlethat youought to read. It was in the 
Cosmopolitan a year or so ago. It was illustrated, and ran 
through two numbers, and the man that wrote it not only 
knew something about bees, but he knew how to tell it so that 
other folkscould understand it. Of course, I have read and 
heard a great deal about bees, but there were lots of things 
that I never really understood until I read that article and 
lookt at those pictures.’ 

**‘ And then he went on to tell meof some of the wonderful 
things that he had read there. By holding my tongue, except 
to thank him, I prevented us both from feeling very foolish 
and uncomfortable, but I considered it the most genuine and 
disinterested compliment I ever received.” 


—)->-_— 





Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 





Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 401 ? 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
tor Pleastre and Protit, by Thomas G, Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and Is * fully up with the times” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary,and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition, It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest styie of the art,and bound 

cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadanut—This classic in  bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully tllustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noapliarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound tn cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of theanatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 800 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He 1s a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-heeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. - 
This is a German translation of the principe!) por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphiet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers, .~ 
Thomas G. Newman.—lIt contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00. 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Bat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
ests what and how to plar itis a chapter from 
EES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Mr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 
Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
ultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
orts of the first 20 conventions. Price 15 cts 





Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kobnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
Cuas. F. Murn. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


®ee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged, it details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received, Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound me's 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, ist, How We Made the Old Farm pers 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A, Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts, 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, etc. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 





Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page, 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
. ABC of Bee-Culture.............. soos BOO 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.................. - aeee 
4. Beesand Honey [Cloth bound]. soa 1.65 
5. Doolittie’s Scientific ae 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur [(German]............. 1.20 
+5 Rational Bee-Keeping eager! tound] ; -75 
fe Years Among the Bees........ 30 

13, Bee-Keeping for Profit................ is 
14. Convention Hard-Book.... ... ...... 1,15 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ i.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing...... Sig Sh ahaa 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ......0...cccccces - 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard..... ies 6.caietnksiel ee 
TE eae ae 1.10 


24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 





25. Commercial Calculator, No. L......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................. 1.10 
30. Potato Culture.. ..............+. sy ae tee 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 


34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.2 
35. Silo and Sila; 1, 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. pple Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
eepers’ Directory............. 1.30 





A Special Booklet Bargain ! 


For a limited time we wish to make our 
readers a special offer on booklets on Bees, 
Poultry, Health, etc. Upon receipt of 75 
cents we will mail any 6 of the list below: 
and for $1.25 we will mail the whole 
dozen: 


1. Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard.. ee +.) 
2. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 25ec 
3. Turkeys for Market and Profit.... .. 25¢ 
4. Our FOMIBET DOCtO?. «5.5. ac as nvey sed 30¢ 
5. Capons and Caponiz'ng................ 30¢ 
6. Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.. 25c 
7. Kendall’s Horse-Book ................. 25e 
a” a ee eee 25e 
9. aes s Commercial Calculator........ 25e 
10. Foul Brood, by Kohnke.......... see 250 
11. Silo and Silage, by Prof Cook.......... 25¢ 
12. Bienen-Kultur, by Newman........... 40c 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS 


[0 ces: DISCOUNT 


1 have a Large Quantity of Winter-Sawed 
Basswood on hand, and will make SHIPPING- 
CASES at 10 per cent. discount from list 
price. Cases holding 15 sections, 85.00 per 
hundred net. First-class work guaranteed. 

Write for Price-List. 
W. J. STAHMANN, Weaver, Minn. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 25A8t 


3% THE ADEL BEES AHEAD 3 


Send for Catalog and see proof that Adel bees 

beat them all. One Queen $1.00; two Queens 
$1 90; three Queens $2.75; six Queens $5.50; 
12 Queens $10. Ali beautiful, 3 banded bees, 
ENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


25A4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


‘WOVEN. WIRE FENCE: 


, MVVVVVVV Best on Earth. Worse-high, Bull- 


VVVVVVVVY) our pertex acromarie Machine 
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48Etf Mention the American Bee iourna 


QUEENS! 
Golden Italian, 3 Banded, Carniolan and Ilm- 
ported. Barred Plymouth Rock eggs. 


All at living prices. Catalog free. 
J. F. Michael, Greenville, Ohio. 


14Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


q]-METAL WHEELS 








RE EE NN A CO RTM TTI 
| in all sizes and varieties, to fit any 


ob axle. They last Seeree, gibt 
| direct or stagger spoke, Can 
‘ break down; can’t out’ no 


./ resetting of tires. ‘Good in dry weather 
as in wet weather. Send for catalog & 

» | jprices. ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.., 
S QUINGY = ILLINOIS. 

20E13 Mentton the American Bee Journa!. 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BrEe-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. FP. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Bien ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
one —Prov. 11-14. 


APNE NA NAN Nal a? NPN Nee 


Best Width for nee, 


Query 54.—What is the best width for 
114x444 sections?—IOWA. 


J. A. Stone—1%. 

A. F. Brown—1 %. 

W. G. Larrabee—1%. 

E France—I like 1%. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1%. 

R. L. Taylor—7T to the foot. 

H. D. Cutting—I prefer 1%. 

Rev. M. Mahin—Two inches. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Perhaps 1%. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—I don’t know. 

G. W. Demaree—I prefer the 1%. 

G. M. Doolittle—I do not use them. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1% or 1%, I be- 
leve. 

P. H. Elwood—1% if glast, and about 
1% if unglast. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—Not any particular. 
| 5/T is perhaps the best. 

Emerson T. Abbott—The kind which 
suits you and your market is the best 
for you; they might not be best for me. 


C. H. Dibbern—That is quite a serious 
problem with most bee-keepers. I use 
wide, with wood separators, and 

ke them well. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—If nice, even 
ymbs are desired, then have the sec- 
tions from 14% to 13; 1% may be the 

st for the majority. 

Eugene Secor—If separators are used 
which I advise) sections need not be 
narrower than 7 to the foot; 1% and 

< make nice sections. 


J. A. Green—7T to the foot suit my 
supers. This is a fraction lessthan 1%, 
which is about the right width to use 
with separators. If separators are not 
ised, | would prefer 134. 

J. E. Pond—I don’t know. It wil! de- 

‘nd upon the hive in use. I prefer 
L%, but perhaps 1% will be just as 
good; but 1% gives nearly or about 16 
ounces Of honey to the section. 


OAM iM hi ML ts Et 


Queens and @Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; a = fy about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ste.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’»—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00 ; or clubbed 
with the Bre JourNaL for one ‘year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us two new subscribers to the 
Bee Journal for a year at $1.00 each. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. Hours 9 to4, 











Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who ) Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, 00 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash must accom- 
pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also io 
270-Ib. barrels. 


t# A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & 00., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New Loncon. 


——Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 


BHE-KEEPERS i. 
acne aacxet ond sel SL] PPTL HS 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Npecial Agent for the Southwest: * “P°°s yon, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn't Do Without It. 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. 1] 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 




















Works Like a Charm. 

The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worKs 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all inone day, when examining my 
bees. Wma. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 

PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If he makes enough money 
and saves it. 


The Market Garden 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
Tells howto make and save 
money at Market Gardening. 
50cayear. Sample Free 

Mention the American Bee Journat. 


The RURAL CALIFORNIAN 


Tells all about Bees in California. 


The Yields and Price of Honey: the Pastur- 
age and Nectar - Producing Plants; the Bee- 
Ranches and how they are conducted. In fact 
the entire field is fully covered by and expert 
bee-man. Besides this, the paper also telis 
ou all about California Agriculture and 
orticulture. $1.50 per —— Six Months, 
75 cents. pample Copies 10 cen 
THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 
218N. MainSt., - 








Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery, 


Read whatJ.I. PARENT, of 
CHARLTON, N.Y.,says—“We 
cut with one of ro Com- 
oe Machin ast winter 

50 chaff hives sn tin. on cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 bro 
frames, 2,000 honey-boxes 
and a deal of other 
work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make and we 
expect to do it with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will. 

‘ Catalogue anré S,ice - ist 
Free. Address, w.r.& JON BARNES, 
45Ctf No. 995 ; Ruby Bt. Rockford, Lil. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We bave made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10h 25m 50b 











Alsike Clover........ -70 $1.25 83.00 $5.75 
Sweet Clover(white). 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
White Clover... ..... 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover.. « 5 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
CHICAGo, ILL. 


TRANSFERRING “uxsy 


If you contemplate buying either three or 
five band Italian Queens, simply write for my 
pamphlet. If you need some of the best now, 
send 75 cts. for one, $4.00 for six, or $7.50 per 
doz.—and full instructions for introducing. as 
well as the best methods known for securing 
good cells will be sent free. 

Money Order om 


Ww. H. PRIDGEN, 
21A13t CREEK, Warren Co., N.C. 


Mention the American Bee JOUTnat. 


Our ’97 Catalog 


—OF— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is Apa for the asking. 
tis full of information. (~~ Write for it. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 


—A GENUINE —— 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’s Eggs perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adoz-n for the eggs he preserved, and then 
late: sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 
ea them tor about 1 cent per dozen. 

ow is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 


mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 














| General Items. 
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Statin. ate of White Clover. 


Bees are swarming lively. I had 14 
swarms the last week. There is lots of 
white clover this year. 

G. E. NELSON. 

Henry Co., Ill., June 20. 





Hoping for a Big Crop. 


Bees are doing fairly well. There is 
plenty of white clover, but we have had 
some cold weather. I hope for a big 
honey crop. CHARLES LEHNUS. 

Kankakee Co., Ill., June 21. 


Rolling in the Honey. 


My bees are rolling in the honey as 
never before from white clover and rasp- 
berry. Linden is not yet in bloom. I 
have 65 colonies. Wawa. C. HUDNALL. 

Fulton Co., Ill., June 16. 








Good Honey Flow. 


Our honey-flow is good. I never had 
a better prospect for honey. White 
clover is flonrishing everywhere. 

D. J. BLOCHER. 

Stephenson Co., Ill., June 19. 





Piling in the White Clover. 


The bees are piling in the white clover 
honey ata great rate. This is the best 
show for honey I have seen for ten 
years. Success to the ‘* Old Reliable.” 

JAS. ARNOT. 

Lafayette Co., Wis., June 19. 





First Case of Comb Honey. 


I took off our first case of comb honey 
to-day—white clover. The last two or 
three weeks of dry weather has cut the 
clover short. Basswood will be in bloom 
next week. J. M. Youne. 

Cass Co,, Nebr., June 21. 





White Clover Blooming. 


My bees are doing fine, and honey is 
coming in fast. I wintered 5 colonies, 
and have increast to 8, with some more 
to follow soon. White clover is bloom- 
ing in fine style. M. W. BEIGHTS. 

Buena Vista Co., Iowa, June 17. 





Expecting Biggest White Clover Yield 


I couldn’t keep house without the 
American Bee Journal. I wintered 9 
colonies without loss, and have them 
running over with bees. Iam looking 
for the biggest white clover honey crop 
in years. There are 1,000 acres of 
pasture within two miles of my apiary 
that is a solid bed of whiteclover, which 
is just in full bloom. I can hear the 
roar of my bees when 20 rods from the 
yard, as they hustle out after their loads 
of sweets. 

So far [ have had but oneswarm. I 
gave supers early, and as soon as the 
bees began to cluster in front of the 
hive and show signs of overcrowding I 
raised up the supers and put on a sec- 
ond, and smoked the bees inside. I 
found the first supers were about half 
filled with fine white clover honey. if I 
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for the seasons operations on 
the farm, and one which will 
yield the most satisfying re- 
turns is tothoroughly renovate 
and rejuvinate the system by 
the aid of that time tested and 
teliable remedy 


P) WOATLLA, >» 


Dane 


dj It quickly corrects that ue 

). condition of the liver so pro- 
C ductive of Biliousness and 
« y Dyspepsia after the long win- 
RS ter of inactivity. In addition 
\\ to the above good qualities it 
))¥4 is a positive cure for 


(<.  BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
NY sURINARY TROUBLES 










y FEMALE COMPLAINTS {. 

Wj) GENERAL DEBILITY [x2 
7 i AND MALARIA. Diy 
Vy Beware of substitutes. There F/ | 


is nothing ‘‘just as good” as A\y' 
Hh oe Warner’s Safe Cure. SY 
\ == —Z 7” © SZ — uk 


Mention the American Bee Journa). 


Vital : Water 


Has never failed to cure Blood and Skin Dis- 
eases. The effect of Vital Water upon dis- 
eases of the Kidney and Liver is magical and 
permanent. Send for FREE pamphiet. 


Forest Medicinal Springs Co. 


Lock Box No.1 LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 











We have a few of these Emerson stiff cloth- 
board binders for the American Bee Journal. 
They make a splendid permanent binding. 
aud hold a full year’s numbers. The old price 
was 75 cts., postpaid, but we will mail you ove 
for only 60 cts. -, or with the Bee Journal for 
one year—both together for $1.50. 
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PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 24 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 


118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Venton the American Bee Journci. 


Invested in a postal card 
will t my large Cata- 
Il log of All Koot’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 
want, and get price. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THiS JOURNOS. 


BEE-KEEPERS ! page Gataiog tor iey7. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 








Mention the American Bee Journal. 





RDERS filled by return mail for the 
choicest Untes Italian Queens at 60c 
each. Can furnish 1, 2 and 3 fr. Nuclei. 
A. I. Root Co.’s SUPPLIES. Send for 
36-page Catalog. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 








» a Will Never Miss The Page Fence, 
°Till The Cows Break In. 
Many a farmer who has been persuaded to build 


» of the many substitutes “warranted just as 
{asthe Page” has flattered bimse.f that a sav 
has been made. Sooneror later the real test 


», and as the smooth tongued agent is not 
sent to “argue” with the unruly stock. the un- 
ky farmer awakens tothe fact that his imagin- 

savings’ have been transformed into an actual 

“#, not to mention the “loss of confidence.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Mention the American Bee tousai. 


California = 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. S 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market 8t.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the American Bee Journe. 








Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 

Cases—everything used by bee- 

keepers. Orders filled promptly. 

Send for catalog. MINVESOTA BEE- 

KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
. Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 

22 Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mer. 


Mention the Ameaicam Pee 


J. M. YOUNG, 
BOX 874, Plattsmouth, Cass Co., Nebr. 


26Atf WATCH THIS ADT. 
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can keep the balance of my colonies 
from swarming until July 1, I expect to 
get nearly 500 pounds of white clover 
honey. 

We have a second honey-flow in this 
section from smartweed, which comes 
up and covers the stubblefields after 
harvest. Last year I secured pearly 
50 pounds per colony from that source. 
I find as ready a market for this dark 
honey as for the choicest white clover 
honey, many preferring the smartweed 
honey, especially after it is well ripened. 

E, O. CoLe. 

Ida Co., Iowa, June 17. 





Iowa Coming Back. 


My bees have increast from 17 colo- 
nies, spring count, to 40. I have young 
swarms that were hived the first day of 
June that have stored 100 pounds of 
white clover honey. Iowa is coming 
back to where it used to be for honey. 

H. J. LANG. 

Jones Co., Iowa, June 14. 





Gathering Honey Very Fast. 


Bees are gathering honey very fast 
now, and I think the flow will be good. 
I have 180 colonies, and they are keep- 
ing me very busy at present. 

H. T. HAGLER. 

Macoupin Co., IIl., June 17. 





Bees Doing Nicely. 


The bee-keepers here tell me that bee- 
keeping in Kansas is not a success. This 
is my first year, and my bees are doing 
nicely so far. They are working on 
alfalfa, wild flowers and buckwheat. 

Mrs. Lizzrz IRELAND. 

Republic Co., Kans., June 21. 





On a Swarming Spree. 


My bees are on a swarming spree. I 
had seven swarms come off to-day at one 
time—three second and four first swarms. 
They all settled in one cluster. It was 
the largest bunch of bees J ever saw. 
They would have filled a washtub even 
full, or more. I will tell some other 
time what I did with them, as they com- 
menced to ball the queens and fight all 
over the apiary. 

I believe that I can takea thousand 
pounds of honey from my bees now. 
They have filled two-thirds of the brood- 
frames and capt it over—all white clover 
honey, apd I believe it will stop the 
swarming. J. Q. SMITH. 

Logan Co., Ill., June 12. 





Prospects in Maryland. 


Please accept my thanks for making 
the Bee Journal what it is, and for ex- 
posing fraudulent commission men. I 
know what, or how, they “* pull” one if 
they can. I had some ‘* pull” me in 
Pittsburg and Philadelphia last summer, 
on peaches. 

The bees seem to be rolling in the 
honey from somewhere, but not from 
white clover, for it is seldom I can see 
a bee on it. There is more small white 
clover this summer than I have seen for 
20 years, but the bees don’t visit it any. 
We have several acres of Alsike clover, 
and the bees are making good use of it. 
Itis something new for our neighbor 
farmers, and it looks so well, and has 
such a fine growth which pleases them 


For Sale, BEES and QUEENS 


Queens, 50 cts. Nuclei, three frames with 
Queen, 82 00; Two frames, $1.50; One frame, 
$1.00. Full Colonies, $4.00, 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
16A13 SWARTS, GREENE Co., Pa. 
Mention. the american Bee Journa 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee-Supplies! Roor's 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat. 

tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 
162 Mass. Ave., 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
. Tes JOURME 
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=” IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 





somnpeate! than any other published, send 
4 to Prof. A. J. k, Claremont, Calif., 
or bis 


Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has Ko Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Jouwrncs 











If You Keep but One Remed 


in the house YELL WZONES 


it should be 


ane Combine the Virtues of a Medicine 
est. 

The Very Best general-service Remedy to be 
had AT ANY PRICE, 
A supply of is 
A supply of Zonet Cathartics = Bee 

100 in a Box, $1,00—17 in a Box, 25c. 

W. B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 


15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
1Aly Mentw.,.the American Bee Journal. 














It li By Return 
allan WUCENS ~~ maii. 
Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, $2.00, including a good Queen. 
Bees by the Pound. 
E. lL. CARRINGTON, 
22Atf De Funiak Springs, Fila. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
<4 ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
= of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 
a ica, I supply Dealers as well 
as consumers. Send for cata- 

logs, quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
RIveR FALLS. Pierce Co., WIS8. 














Mention the American Bee vournat. 
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so that some of them say they will sow 
several acres of it next spring. 


The most that is against our bees is 
that we have such a cool summer, cloudy 
and rainy. Our bees swarmed early— 
they commenced April 28, I think. 
Now they are about over the swarming 
fever. I hope so, anyway, for I did not 
wantany swarms. Things are looking 
very encouraging for bee-men and farm- 
ers. We never had a better prospect for 
a crop of fruit, plenty of apples, berries 
avd peaches. L. A. HAMMOND. 

Washington Co., Md., June 14, 





Swarming Freely. 


Bees wintered well in this section, 
and came out strong in the spring, but 
we have had so much cool weather that 
they are not doing much as yet. There 
is more white clover this spring than we 
have bad for years, yet bees do not seem 
to work on it. Perhaps as the weather 
warms they will do better. They are 
swarming freeiy. 

JoHN H. WHITMORE. 

Jackson Co., Mich., June 23. 


—— > 





An Excellent Bee-Country. 


It is nearly 15 years since I saw the 
American Bee Journal. But I find it as 
profitable as it used to be. I used to re- 
side in Utah. My old father and I were 
the first, or among the first, bee-men 
there were in Utah. I have moved to 
Idaho, andI find we have an excellent 
bee-country, second to none in the West. 
We have a wonderful amount of honey- 
producing plants, also very heavy 
honey-dew falls, which collects on the 
willows and trees in the fall. Alfalfa, 
sweet clover, and the tall white clover 
all grow very extensively in this section. 

JosePH E. MorRGAN. 

Fremont Co., Idaho, June 21. 





Good Price for Extracted Honey. 


My bees are doing fine. I have 32 
good, strong colonies up to date, I took 
about TOO pounds of honey up to the 
first of June, mostly extracted; this I 
have sold for on an average of $10.25 
per 100 pounds. How is this for ex- 
tracted honey? 

I cannot do without the ‘‘ Old Relia- 
ble.” B. F. WEAST. 

Rutherford Co., N. C., June 14. 





Fine Alfalfa Honey in Georgia. 


This is my second yearin the ‘‘ bee- 
business.” I follow it almost altogether 
for pastime, and am very much charmed 
with it. 

We had a fine flow of white honey this 
spring, gathered, I think, from about 
25 acres of alfalfa—the only crop of 
this plant that I know of in this portion 
of the State. The honey was the finest 
in color and taste it has ever been my 
fortune to enjoy. It was pronounced 
by Dr. J. P. H. Brown as being as fine 
as he had ever seen. Dr. Brown is the 
‘* father of bee-culture” in this section, 
and has been of great service to me as a 
beginner, giving*me the best of advice 
and information at all times. 

I look for the American Bee Journal 
each week with great pleasure. 

T. H. SHERMAN. 

Richmond Co., Ga., June 19. 





BE CONVINCED, AND GET YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


We offer the New Champion Doub- 
led-Walled Chatf Hive, made of the 
Best White Pine Lumber, from now until 
Jan. 1, 1898, Complete and Painted, with 
Dovetail Body and Two Supers for Comb 
Honey or Extracting: 8, 9 or 10 frame 
hive, with Thick-Top, Self-Spacing Hoff- 
man frames, including 2 or 4 folded Tin- 
Rabbets, Tin Cover and Double Bottom — 
all for only $1.50. The same in the Fiat 
for 98 cents; and if Outside Summer and 
Winter Case is wanted only, complete and 
painted, to fitany Dovetail or Simplicity 
8,9 or10 frame hive, for 93 cents; and 
the same inthe Flat for 73 cents. Inside 
measurement of Case 25x20 inches, and 
2Linches high. The above Hive has all 
the latest improvements. We solicit your 
orders. Wealso make 


The Neatest No-Drip Shipping-Case 
Send for Lowest Figures. 
We deliver all goods f. 0. b. cars or boat landing at Sheboygan, Wis. Address, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


The Great People’s Atlas of the World. 


MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Up-to-Date, Accurate, Beautifully Illustrated. 


Nearly 70 Comprehensive Maps, many of them double-page. 

140 New and Superb Illustrations. A whole Library in itself, of vital and ab- 
sorbing interest to every member of the household, 

Population of each State and Territory, of all Counties of the United States, and 
of American Cities of over 5,000 inhabitants, by latest Census. 











The handsomely engraved maps 
of all the States and Territories in 
the Union are large, full-page, with 
a number of double-page maps to 
represent the most important of 
the Staies. All countries on the 
face of the earth are shown. Riv- 
ers and lakes are accurately loca- 
ted. All of the large cities of the 
world, the important towns and 
most of the villages of the United 
States are given on these maps; 
also every county in each 
State. 

Over 200 Magnificent LItlustra- 
tions and Maps embellish nearly 
every page of the Atlas and faith- 
fully depict scenes in almost every 
part ofcthe world. 

This Atlas contains a prodigious 
amount of Historical, Physical, Po- 
litical, Educational and Statistical 
matter, so comprehensively ar- 
ranged and indext that informa- 
tion on any subject can be found 
in a moment's time. 


Description of the World. 


1t contains a General Description 
of the World, giving its Physica! 
Features, Form, Density, Tempera- 
ture, Motion, Winds and Currents: 
Distribution of Land and Water; 
Races of People, their Religions 
and Numbers; also the most com- 
plete List of Nations ever publisht, 
giving their Jeographical Location, 
Area, Population, Forms of Gov- 
ernment, etc. 


The Popular and Electoral Votes for President in 1884, 1888 and 1892, by 
States. List of All the Presidents. Agricultural Productions. Mineral Products. 
Homestead Laws and Civil Service Rules. Statistics of Immigration, 1820 to 
1891. Public Debt for the Past 100 Years. Gold and Sliver Statistics. Number 
and Value of Farm Animals. Cultivable Area as Compared with Increase of Popu- 
lation. Postal Information, with Domestic and Foreign Rates, and Other Informa- 
tion that should be in every Home, Store, Office and Sehoolroom. 


° . We will mail this great Atlas, postpaid, for only 

ur Liberal ers « 0 cts.; or for $1.40 we will send it with the Bee 

Journal for one year; or we will mail it free as a 

premium for sending us One New Subscriber ($1.00) to the Bee Journa! 
for a year. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Bun rae still. — | 
Miniature Cut of Atias. Actual Size, Open, 14 : 
Closed, 14 by 11 Inehes ee 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


ictal or 


Chicago, Ill,, June 14.—Fancy white. 12 
13c.; No. 1 white, 10@1llc.; fancy amber, 9@ 
10c.; No.1 amber, 7@8c.; fancy dark, 8c.; 
No. 1 dark. 5@7. Extracted, white, 5@7c.; 
amber, 4@5c; dark, 34%@4c. Beeswax, 26@27. 

Not any newcomb honey in market. Ex- 
tracted very slow of sale. 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 14,—Fancy white, 
13@1l4c.; No. 1 white, 12@13c.; fancy amber, 
11@i2¢c.: No.1 amber. 10@11c.; fancy dark, 
8@vc.; No. 1 dark, 7@8c. Extracted, white, 
5@6ec.; amber 4@5c.; dark,4c. Beeswax. 25c. 

New boney has commenced to arrive. Very 
little call at present. To-day is very dull. 
Prospects are for very low prices. Biggest 
honey crop in 10 years. 


Milwaukee, Wis,, June 14.—F ancy white, 
13@i4c.; No. 1 white. 11@12c.; fancy amber, 
10@1l1c,; No. 1 amber, 8@10c.; fancy dark, 
S@9e. Extracted, white, 5@6c.; amber, 4@5c. 
Beeswax, 27@28c. 

The stock of honey is working down to a 
small supply; eae J for anything fancy. 
It is encouraging to apiarists to find that the 
more carefully and nicely honey is prepared, 
and the better the —— sent to this mar- 
ket, the more readily it will sell. and good re- 
turns follow. And new choice qua ity comb 
will sell, while the common is very hard to 
move atany price. We think the old stock 
will all be disposed of before any new crop is 
ready for market. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., June 14.—Fancy white, 10 
@iic.; No. 1 white, 8@9c.; fancy amber, 7@ 
sc.; No. lamber. 6@7c. fancy dark, 6@7c.; 
No. 1 dark, 5@6c. Extracted. white. 5@5e.; 
amber, 44@5c. Beeswax, 20@25c. 

No demand now, and we cun't move any 
kind without pushing and cutting, but we 
can sell at some prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 14.—No. 1 white, 
12@13c.; fancy amber, 11@1°2c.; No. 1 am- 
ber, 10@t1c.; fancy dark.9@10c.; No. 1 dark, 


8@9c. Extracted, white, 5@5c.; amber, 4@ 
4%c.; dark,4c. Beeswax, 25@30c. 

Very little old comb honey in market. No 
new in yet, Taere is considerable extracted 


on hand. 


Boston, Mass., June 14.—Fancy white, 
13ec.; No, 1 white, 11@1l2e. Kxtracted, white, 
Je; amber, 5@6c. 

The demand for honey is light, but thatis 
to be expected at this time of the year. Sup- 
ply is also light. 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 14.—Fancy white, 
12%-13¢e.; No. 1 white, llc.; tancy amber, 8- 
9c.; fancy dark, 7c. 

Honey is moving very slow. We believe, 
however, as soon as the new crop comes in it 
will move much better. 


Detroit, Mich., June 14,—Fancy white, 10 
@12c.; No. 1 white, 10@lic; fancy amber, 8 
@9ec.; No. l amber. 7@8c. Extracted, white. 
5@6c.; amber, 4@i5c. Beeswax. 25-26c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 22.—Comb. 8-13c. 
Extracted, 3%-6c. Beeswax—demand fair at 
22-25c for good to choice yellow. 

Demand for comb honey issiow. Consider- 
able of the new crop of extracted has been 
arriving the last two or three weeks and finds 
a pretty ready sale. 


New York, N.Y., Jure14.—Comb honey 
is all cleaned up now, and there is no more 
demand for any; could sell some nice white 
comb at from 10@11c., but would not advise 
shipping of any more buckwheat. Newcrop 
extracted is arriving quite freely from the 
South. and finds fairly good sale at from 50@ 
52c. per gallon for average common grade, 
and 55@60c. per gallon for better grades. 
Expect to have new crop California here 
within the next two weeks or sooner, 

Beeswax steady at 26@27c. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, June 14, — Fancy 
white, 12@14c.; No. 1 white, 11@12c.; fancy 
amber. 10@11c.; No. l amber, 9@10c.; fancy 
dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@8c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber. 5@6c.; dark, 4@5c. 
Bees wax, 24@27c. 

Demand for extracted honey is nominal. 
but at fair prices. Comb very slow on ac- 
count of warm weather. 


San Francisco, Calif., June 9.—White 
comb, 9-10c.; amber.5-7c. Extracted, white, 
4%-54c.; light amber, 4-4%c.; amber, 3%¢c.; 
dark tule, 2%c. Beeswax fair to choice, 25- 
~if 

New-crop honey has been coming forward 
quite freely, mostly extracted, with demand 


slow at full current figures, and mainly for 
local use. Some inquiry is being made on 
foreign account, but shippers’ ideas of values, 
so far as exprest this season, are at a low 
range, and under any prices which have yet 
been acceptable to producers. This year’s 
product, owing to its generally fine quality, 
should prove very desirable to European 
dealers, and it is hoped they will see their 
way clear to bid figures which will allow at 
least a fair remuneration to apiarists. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 








Chicago, flls. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. We 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGKLKEN. 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 
Kansas City, Mio. 
O. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BaTTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WinuiAMs & Co., 80 & 82 Broadway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Westcott Com. Co.. 213 Market St 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. Bisnop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
BLAKE. Scott & LzEz., 57 Chatham Street. 


Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER S. Pucpsr, 162 Massschusetts ave 


Albany, N. Y. 
CHAS. McCuLLOcH & Co., 380 Broadway. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. F, Muth & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 
Creamery Machinery *Q 
SALE 
“One Upright Boiler and Engine. Two Vats 
for Milk and Cream, capacity 300 gallons 
each. One Mason Box Churn 200 gallons. 
One List Churn with Bottles and Cases. One 
Power Butter-Worker. One DeLavel Belt 
Separator. One Howe Platform Scales, four 
beams. Milk and Cream Cans. One l-pound 
Butter-Print. Six 58-pound Butter-Cases. 
One Power Force: Pump. Shafting, Pulleys, 
Belting, lot of lron Pipe, Water-Tank, etc. 
All in good order. Will be sold at a sacrifice. 
Addressorcallon, — _ 
1 J. 8. HARTZELL, Addison, Pa. 
Railroad Sta —CONFLUBNCE, PA. 26A2t 
WHEN A THis A » MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


Golden Beauties and 3-Banded 
Or IMPORTED STOCK. 


Silver-Gray Carniolans. 
Untes ed, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Address, 

Judge E. Y. TERRAL & CO. 
26Atf CAMERON, TEXAS. 
Mention the American Bee Journ, 














Bee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
bave now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photograpae of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 0n the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 





‘faces’? for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 


THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and best work ever publisht 
as a Home PHYSICIAN, and as 


“A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakness to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings canmeot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that bas not been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ Vew Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Com- 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dy Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and idney 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ‘‘ New 
Methods” thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 
The New Edition 

is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the pricewf tbe first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail ycu the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wonderful premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


eee ese 


UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. 









cal treatment, address we 
Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 





Foundation —Sections— Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 


lf you are inarush,send me your order. I 
sell the best only, and fill orders promptly 
at LOWEST PRICE, Beeswax wanted in 
exchange. 


Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 


} c _ If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 


Working Wax tion fortisn A Specialty, 


2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 





Texas Queens ! 


By return mail. 
in America. 
ted, $1.00. J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
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. Best honey-gathering strain 
Untested, 75c. Select Warran- 
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—aA Copy of— 
FRE Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 


and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 

cent stamp, or a copy of the 
Catalo oe the Asking. We make almost 
Everyt used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost rn ces. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
— you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


{monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


DANZENBAKER 
HIVE AND HONEY 


won Highest Honors at the 
Fairs, and pays Premiums 
to purchasers 








ny + “6 4 te rs ny 
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= Further particulars regarding the pre- 
miums, also special catalog of the Danzen- 
baker Hive and System, furnisht on applica- 
tion. Address, 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 


Care The A. I. Root Company. 


1] ARISE 


T°8 SAY ve the readers 


BEE JO OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BKEES and \ ae 
in their seaso uring 
i8o7., at the following 





"eel Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light a t shi —— $6 00 

Five 25 


Colonies... 00 
Ten Colonies... 45 00 
1 untested queen. 1 
6 queens 


5 
ee 0 
1 
3 


S8sss 


eens . 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
= “ Queens 4 00 





Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 4 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


g@ Circular free, giving full pees regard- 
ing the == and each class of 
dress 


"6. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y 


" DESCRIPTION and 
[@@ prIckE-LIST of the 


BENT And Most Popular 
BLS! Honey - Extractor 
on the market. Will save its cost in Time and 
and Combs in one season. Address, 


Van Allen & Williams, Barnum, Wis. 


SEtf Mention the American Bee Journd., 


Bi MONEY IN POULTRY 


ist nnize WINNERS 

$150 oP ER ETT Lp to - 

sunaeneel ofthis _h onlyif you order 

now of 30 leading ane 1, — 
fort t ™m mp 

Guide ever JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr. 

published. x, Freeport, Iils. 
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jt Dadant’s Foundation 73 


Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 


Because IN 20 YEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousand 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 





Send Name tor Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds, 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


4:SECTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
maa LS ] 


Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be*better. We have made the fol- 
lowing prices : 

No. 1 Snow-White. 




















No. 1 Cream. 


S00 for.i........ceeeees $1.25 | a ha is ss ama seen $1.00 
re Se 2.50 log | Se}. earners = re Ce 2.00 
, 8 og) ee Se 4.75 I eS nn. vc cuB nae oun 3.75 
i ee Sa 6.75 EN PS , a cow secacon 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 
6AB5t MARSHFIELD MFG. Cco., Marshfield, Wis. 


ROOTS GOODS HHO 


{= Before placing your order for this season, be sure to send for Root’s 


1897 Catalog, Ready Now. 


Our 1897 Hives, with improved Danzy Cover and Improved Hoffman Frames 





are simply ‘‘out of sight.” Acknowledged by al] who have seen them to be 


a great improvement over any hive on the market, of last year. 


Ciomb Eoundation 


Cheaper and better than ever—clear as crystal, for you 
can read your name through it. Process and machinery pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1896. Samples of the New Foundation free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
410 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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